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Grimhild (Gudrun). The daughter of the first, Aslaug, after a chequered
youth,being brought upbypeasants who had murdered herfoster-fatherfor
the sake of his gold, becomes the wife of Ragnar Lodbrog and the mother
of a race of kings; her story will be found in the Ragnar-Lodbrog-Saga.
Swanhild, daughter of Gudrun, has a more tragic fate. Wedded to King
Ermenrich (a very important figure in the Thidrek and its dependent
Sagas), she is the victim of a false accusation by the treacherous coun-
sellor Bike, or Sibich, who persuades the king that she has betrayed him
with his son. Both are put to death, Swanhild being trodden underfoot
by horses, after her head has been enveloped in a sack, the piercing
glance of her eyes, inherited from her father the Dragon-Slayer, so terri-
fying the horses that they turn away from her, even as Sigurd's would-be
assassin dare not approach till his eyes are closed in sleep.

The story of Dietrich von Bern has been expanded in the other
direction; he has been credited with a notable ancestor, Wolf-Dietrich,
son of Hug-Dietrich, king of Constantinople. Victim, like Swanhild, of a
false accusation brought against her by a treacherous courtier, the wife
of Hug-Dietrich is, at her husband's death, exiled with her son, who, on
account of his extraordinary strength and fierceness as much as from
the doubts as to his parentage, has from his childhood been brought up
by the faithful Berchtold of Meran. The story of Wolf-Dietrich, con-
sisting of a series of wildly improbable adventures, is found in two distinct
versions; both finally represent the hero as wedding the widow of King
Ortnit of Garda, who has been slain by a dragon, and inheriting his
kingdom. This story was probably invented to account for the presence
of Dietrich (Theodoric the Goth) at Bern (Verona),

The story of Ortnit, given in full in the Heldenbuch^ is interesting:
his father is Alberich, the fairy dwarf-king, who is the original of our
Oberon. In the Ortnit story Alberich appears in a far more picturesque
and amiable guise than he does in the later version of the Siegfried story
from which Wagner drew his inspiration.

A point that can hardly fail to strike the student of this cycle is the
fact that we have here no central authority, as in the Chansons de Geste
or the Arthurian romances. There is no Emperor like Charlemagne, no
king like Arthur. The heroes of the Northern cycle, Volsung, Gunther,
Etzel, Dietrich, Ermenrich, are one and all "kings11 and, so far as we
can judge from the texts, are considered as of equal rank, the difference
between them being simply the greater or lesser number of warriors
they can respectively bring into the field. Such a text as the ThidreTc-
Sagdi loose in construction, ranging practically over the whole field of
European polity, is particularly illustrative of this; the number of kings
and their relation to one another are confusing to a degree. We realise
that we are dealing with memories of a period of tribal wanderings, of
indeterminate boundaries, of mutual aggression, attack, and defence.
There is no idea of a settled civilisation, of a central authority whose
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